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Currently, there is little research into how Western universities can establish and implement effective WIL (Work 
Integrated Learning) in their offshore campuses. Given global concern with university graduates' general work¬ 
readiness, combined with a need for foreign universities to deliver relevant outcomes to its offshore students, greater 
insight is needed. This paper examines WIL in an offshore education context. It reports results from work supervisor 
evaluations of interns in a foreign university that delivers its WIL/internship program to undergraduate business 
degree students in Vietnam. Although preliminary results indicate that work supervisors are generally satisfied with 
intern performance on employability skill measures, the authors propose further research that would enable 
universities to deliver locally relevant WIL programs. The paper concludes by proposing WIL research initiatives 
aimed at incorporating richer communication and involvement with the company representatives/ frontline 
supervisors; understanding relevant factors of importance held by industry; and building closer connections with 
industry. (Asia-Pacific Journal of Cooperative Education, 2014, 15(2), 145-157) 
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The work-readiness of higher education graduates is a concern for governments, higher 
education providers and graduate employers. Higher education administrators are under 
pressure to provide degree programs more closely aligned with graduate employer and 
industry needs in terms of general employability skills. Internships and dedicated work 
integrated learning (WIL) courses are examples of the response of higher education 
institutions to this need. Predictably, research into effective WIL activities in higher 
education has increased, but is predominantly focused on Western institutions in Western 
countries. However, the need for employability skills in graduates is global thus, to partially 
redress the imbalance this paper examines the provision of employability skills in a 
transnational education (TNE) context; the example being a foreign university (FUV) that 
delivers business degree programs in Vietnam. The paper will discuss the needs of the 
Vietnamese educational context, the delivery of WIL courses by the FUV, methods of 
assessing effectiveness and finally make recommendations concerning university-industry 
liaison. 

Research that clearly indicates a lack of employability skills among the graduate population 
include: the seminal findings of the Dearing report (1997) in the UK; the OECD Skills 
Strategy report (2011); and, a Manpower Group survey on global talent shortages (2012). All 
documented a mismatch between the skill levels of graduates and the expectations of their 
graduate employers. For the purposes of this research employability skills are defined as: 
communication, interpersonal, teamwork, problem solving, research and analytical, planning 
and organizing, technology, and lifelong learning skills. 
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To address the issue, some universities have established work integrated learning (WIL) 
programs that incorporate more industry-relevant activities with closer participation and 
partnerships with industry (Freudenberg, Brimble, & Cameron, 2010; Freudenberg, Brimble, 
Cameron & English, 2011; Patrick et al., 2008). WIL programs endeavor to enable graduates 
to learn and to demonstrate greater work readiness, and internship placements represent one 
important aspect of work integrated learning. Cooper, Orrell, and Bowden (2010) defined 
work integrated learning as an integrated planned course of learning activities that include 
an industry placement concurrent with workshop activities designed to support 
employability skills through activity, discussion and reflection. Knight and Yorke (2003) 
further elaborated that work integrated learning should instill employability skills that not 
only enhance graduates' ability to find jobs and perform in the workplace, but that also 
contribute to their lifelong occupational success - implying that the value of internships 
stems not only from the opportunity to gain work skills and develop general work-readiness 
after graduation, but also builds a foundation for their future. 

Bridgestock (2009) also claimed that enhancing graduate employability encompasses explicit 
incorporation of career management skills into higher education outcomes. In addressing 
the challenges of articulating valid graduate attribute statements into higher education policy, 
Barrie (2012) further adds to the depth and complexity of the desired graduate capability by 
proposing that universities develop "qualities that also prepare graduates as agents of social 
good in an unknown future" (p. 80). Therefore, an important consideration to be addressed 
in this action research project is whether the employability skill areas articulated by the home 
campus of the university appropriately relate to local and industry needs of the transnational 
host campus. 

Research relating to employability skill expectations of graduate employers is particularly 
crucial for universities that engage in international education, particularly in transnational 
education where the university delivers its product to an offshore market; as in any 
international business venture, possible differences in the host market should be identified 
and understood. This paper is the first step in an action research project that investigates 
whether student interns of a foreign university that delivers its degree program in the 
offshore Vietnamese environment demonstrate effective employability skills that meet the 
needs of local industry partners, and ultimately how internships in Vietnam can better meet 
local industry needs. 

The integration of internships with higher education in Vietnam is in early stages of 
development; at the moment there is little published research available. The authors of this 
paper review results of intern work supervisor evaluation feedback from a foreign university 
in Vietnam (FUV) over the initial three semesters (2010-2011) of its WIL internship program 
with the aim of gaining insight into both the apparent strengths and weaknesses of the 
interns in terms of their employability skill levels as evaluated by their workplace 
supervisors. The findings will be used as a foundation upon which to continually build on 
our understanding of the requirements of Vietnamese employers, and thereby to constantly 
improve the WIL internship program by adapting it to meet local requirements. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

In the United Kingdom (UK), fundamental literature on "employability skills" Yorke (2006) 
and Harvey (2000, 2005) indicated that employers in the UK tend to value employability 
skills more highly than disciplinary-based understanding and skills. In 2010, the Education 
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Development Initiatives (EDI) organization, with support of the CBI British Industry lobby 
group, published survey results gathered from surveying employers from a range of 
industries. Overall, results indicated the lack of employability skills as a major recruitment 
concern of graduate employers. Of great interest to WIL practitioners in the UK was the 
result that the employers of business graduates viewed the lack of employability skills as the 
highest concern in recruiting graduates (67%), while the lack of industry experience came a 
distant second (44%). Therefore, at least in the UK industry environment where the survey 
took place, relevant and useful internship programs must provide more to the intern than the 
opportunity to gain experience. Internships should also actively support the intern's 
employability skill development. 

Similar concerns with graduate employability skills are found in the Australian commercial 
and higher education environment. Focus on whether graduate attributes match Australian 
employer requirements, and how to integrate relevant work skills into a tertiary curriculum 
has been reflected in considerable research since 2001 (Australian Education International 
2010; Barrie, 2006; Barrie, Hughes, & Smith, 2009; Bradley, 2008; Vu, Rigby, Wood, & Daly, 
2011; Zanko et al., 2010). Freudenberg, Brimble, and Cameron (2010) discovered general 
concern amongst government, industry associations and employers regarding the lack of 
"work-readiness" of commerce, accounting and business graduates. Concern over the lack of 
work readiness displayed by accounting graduates in particular has generated academic as 
well as industry-based research (Central Queensland University, 2009; Freudenberg, Brimble, 
Cameron, & English, 2011; Tindale, Evans, Cable, & Mead, 2005) into how tertiary accounting 
curricula can improve with relation to developing accounting graduates' employability and 
professional work skills. A growing body of literature is concerned with the challenges that 
international students from non-English speaking backgrounds studying in Australia face in 
achieving work-ready employability skill outcomes (Gamble, Patrick, & Peach, 2010; Patrick 
et al., 2008). 

Beyond the UK and Australia, published research in other global growth regions indicate a 
mismatch between graduates' skills and employers' expectations - particularly with problem 
solving, communication, team skills and management skills. Such research includes 
examples from New Zealand (Hodges & Burchell, 2003), Sri Lanka (Wickramasinghe & 
Perera, 2010), South Africa (Pop & Barkhuizen, 2010), Japan (Sugahara & Coman, 2010), 
China (Rose, 2013) and Malaysia (Chang, 2004; Daud, Abidin, Sapuan, & Rajadurai, 2011). 

Higher Education and Employ ability Skills - Literature Relevant to Vietnam 

Vietnamese employers surveyed through a joint International Labour Organization (ILO) 
and Vietnam Chamber of Commerce and Industry (VCCI) project agreed on the critical 
importance of developing better labor skills in Vietnam ( VCCI/ILO 2007). The World Bank's 
Vietnam Development Report of 2006 found that labor skills and education ranked third in a 
list of "constraints of doing business in Vietnam", and when compared to the rest of the 
world was a statistically higher constraint (World Bank, 2008). The World Bank Report 
concluded that the Vietnamese should address this constraint as a priority, because even 
with a conservative projection influenced by current trends shifting from agriculture to 
industrialization, increased integration with the global economy, and general growth, the 
gap will widen if action is not taken. 

Other reports have concluded that in Vietnam higher education providers need to form 
closer links with industry and become more responsive to their needs (US Commercial 
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Service, 2013; Duoc & Metzger, 2007; Kelly, 2000; Tran, 2010; World Bank, 2008). The Asian 
Development Bank (2010) reported that the Vietnamese government recognized the urgency 
to develop training systems more relevant to industry, and encouraged greater collaboration, 
partnership and feedback between industry and educational institutions. Tran (2012) 
reviewed the environment in Vietnam with respect to higher education's performance in 
delivering adequate employability skill levels and found that the demand for fully-rounded, 
work-ready graduates is recognized by all stakeholders including government, industry, 
higher education and the wider community, and that this recognition is reflected in stated 
missions and desired outcomes. However, in practice, higher education fundamentals - such 
as curriculum modifications, assessment practices and teaching methods - have not been 
adapted to incorporate this awareness; this resistance to change has deep roots in a lack of 
infrastructure, funding, and in Vietnam's political environment. A fragmented higher 
education system that lacks connections and opportunities to engage in communication and 
synergistic partnerships between various institutions and industry groups has developed in 
the current environment. Presumably to address these issues, the British Council has been 
invited by the Vietnamese government to expand their global project on employability skills 
into Vietnam. Initially, the project will target several State Owned Enterprises (SOEs) which 
historically have maintained their own separate education and training systems (British 
Council 2012). The British Council noted several aims of the Vietnamese government's 2005 
policy to build a learning society: to establish closer education networks; to introduce 
industry relevant curricula; and to develop teaching methods that provide an essential 
foundation for this Learning Society. 

Although there is little research measuring how Vietnamese employers view the importance 
of employability skills in potential graduates the extant literature indicates they do value 
employability skills (Luong, 2010; Duoc & Metzger, 2007). 

According to Luong (2010), a Ho Chi Minh University of Pedagogy survey discovered a lack 
of all-round interpersonal skills, teamwork skills, the ability to apply knowledge to practical 
situations, and professionalism in the university graduates. Lam (2013) reported that 
Vietnamese universities such as Ho Chi Minh City's University of Economics & Finance and 
Hanoi's Foreign Trade University are starting to act to develop education and training 
partnerships with local business to boost relevant graduate skill levels. 

Other surveys of Vietnamese employers of university graduates also reported that employers 
perceived the levels of problem solving, decision making and learning skills of graduates to 
be low ( Duoc & Metzger, 2007; Kamoche, 2001; Nguyen, 2011; Trung & Swierczek, 2009; 
World Bank, 2008). Quantitative studies in Vietnam by Duoc and Metzger, and Trung and 
Swierczek were found to support the importance of incorporating employability skills into 
Vietnamese higher education. Duoc and Metzger researched complaints by Vietnamese 
employers that graduates lacked both skills and practical experience, and found that 
employers in Vietnam do expect graduates to be proficient in communication skills, IT skills 
and English. They concluded that higher education should integrate the ability to apply 
knowledge, critical analysis, problem-solving skills and overall quality of work into their 
business courses. 
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Trung and Swierczek (2009) surveyed department managers on their needs, as well as one 
group of final year students and two groups of students from other years in four Vietnamese 
universities. Several findings concurred with Duoc and Metzger (2007). Their factor analysis 
resulted in the emergence of four skill factors of importance: 

1. information processing skills to solve problems ; 

2. interpersonal skills to effectively teamwork incorporating cooperation-related skills; 

3. learning skills incorporating active learning, self-esteem, career development planning, 
and self-confidence; 

4. decision making, comprising identifying key causes, critical thinking, decision making, 
prioritizing, and goal setting. 

In contrast Tran (2010), took a qualitative approach to investigate the issue from the student 
perspective; she interviewed local Hanoi business graduates and held focus group 
discussions with final year students of 10 universities in Hanoi and concluded that graduates 
view their university education as inadequate to equip them to perform in the job market. 
Tran described "the negative reaction to the universities' contribution" as "massive" (p. 5) 
and recommended that universities not only revise their curriculum and teaching methods in 
order to become more market-oriented, but they should also build better links and engage in 
greater cooperation with industry. 

Embedding Employability Skills into Internships 

The foreign owned Vietnamese university examined in this study embeds employability 
skills into its business undergraduate curriculum both before and during its WIL internships. 

First, it incorporates employability skill-related learning outcomes into many courses that 
precede the internship elective, and requires interns to complete a non-credit Workplace 
Preparation Program before they can engage in a WIL Internship. Second, it offers semester- 
long internships (12 weeks) with local Vietnamese and foreign organizations where each 
intern's performance on key employability skills is assessed. Third, the interns receive 
additional support by attending supplementary workshops run throughout the internship 
period. 

1. Pre-WIL course ivork. The FUV must explicitly integrate relevant skills into learning 
outcomes of most courses in the business degree programs, in order to conform to academic 
quality standards established by the university's home country to enable university 
graduates to acquire and practice employability skills that match employer requirements. 
More specifically, students taking WIL must take a pre-requisite Workplace Preparation 
Program (WPP) for one semester before they can apply for a WIL internship. WPP 
incorporates job search, application writing, interview preparation, mock interviews, and 
business networking techniques to give prospective interns opportunities to apply related 
soft skills. As noted by Freudenberg et al., (2010) and Curzon-Hobson, (2003), and 
particularly by researchers in Vietnam (Duoc & Metzger 2007; Trung & Swierczek 2009) 
incorporating employability skills throughout the program helps graduates to acquire and 
practice these skills formatively in coursework prior to starting an internship. 

2. WIL Elective - Students who have successfully completed requisite course units in 
the Bachelor of Commerce/ Bachelor of Accounting degree programs have an option to take a 
twelve-week (equivalent to one semester) internship working at a local or overseas 
organization. The internship's aim is to provide the student with a "bridge" between study 
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and full time work, and to provide an opportunity to demonstrate and hone their 
employability skills. 

This WIL elective is equivalent to two course credits - Professional Development constitutes the 
internship placement itself. Personal Development is a series of six sessions and assessment 
activities that run concurrently with the Professional Development internship. Both the 
Professional Development placement and the Personal Development sessions are 
compulsory components of the WIL elective, and must be taken simultaneously. As 
identified by Cooper et al., (2010) in general, and specifically in Vietnam by Duoc and 
Metzger (2007), and Tran (2010); closer liaison and cooperation with industry is highly 
desirable for higher education initiatives to work. Accordingly, the university deploys 
dedicated professional Career Centre staff as well as academic staff in order to foster 
mutually beneficial cooperation. The Career Centre provides the central, ongoing link 
between the university and the internship organization in delivering WIL internship 
placements. Career Centre staff establish internship agreements, arrange interviews, handle 
administrative details and maintain contact each semester with key company human 
resource staff in the internship organization. In addition, each intern is assigned an academic 
advisor. The academic advisors run "Personal Development" and provide the critical link 
with the intern's direct work supervisor through workplace visits and communication. The 
intern's direct work supervisor is requested to support the intern in a goal setting 
assessment, as well as to provide an evaluation of the intern's skills at the end of the 
internship. 

3. Workshops and Personal Development - During the internship period, interns attend 
an orientation session as well as five supplementary workshop sessions. Academic advisors 
facilitate these sessions, integrating key employability skill topics - such as effective 
communication, conflict management, time management and lifelong learning - into the 
workshops. Guest speakers from various organizations occasionally participate in 
workshops to give interns added professional exposure. The authors have observed that a 
real benefit from the student viewpoint is that the workshops give interns the opportunity to 
meet together on a regular basis, and encourage participating interns to share workplace 
experiences. Not only do the interns learn from their own work experience; they learn from 
each other. 

As stated by Curzon-Hobson (2003) and Cooper et al. (2010), ongoing support concurrent 
with the work placement for interns is valuable. Curzon-Hobson further elaborates that 
providing support for students to take a "critical stance" is important. Providing support for 
the intern to reflect on and critically analyze their experience and learn how to benefit more 
from learning at work, not just learn how to do the work itself, is important. Therefore, the 
personal development activities give interns opportunities to reflect, evaluate internship 
experiences, and plan for personal and career development. Academic advisors are available 
for individual sessions by appointment if interns want additional coaching support with 
their reflective/evaluative activities. Assessments include periodic blog submissions 
throughout the internship where the interns reflect on various aspects of their learning, and a 
final internship reflection assessment requires interns to evaluate their entire internship 
experience, and their own personal development. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The research instrument was the Intern Performance Evaluation (Table 1) that the interns' 
work supervisors submitted when the internship was completed. The performance 
evaluation consisted of a ten-item five-point Likert scale questionnaire made up of five 
"professional skill" and five "personal skill" items. Garson (2005) observed that the 
minimum recommended resolution in Likert scales is three points, as anything less produces 
too great a departure from normality. Ethics approval was secured from the FUV (Foreign 
University in Vietnam) College of Business. 


TABLE 1. Intern performance evaluation form. 


Rating of Attributes 

How well did the intern perform in his/her job? l=low, 5=high 

Professional Skills 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Integration of theory & practice 

adapting skills learnt to new situations at work 






Problem solving skills 

identifying problems and developing creative yet practical solutions 






Analytical skills 

collecting, analyzing and organizing information 






Collaboration across departments 

understanding performance as an individual and as a member of a 
team 






Drive to learn 

being enthusiastic; open to new ideas; eager to learn new skills 






Personal Skills 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Time management skills 

managing tasks and time for self and others; organizing work and 
meeting deadlines 






Communication skills 

speaking and writing clearly; able to convey messages effectively 






People relations 

engaging in discussions; able to relate with different people in 
different settings 






Self-confidence/assertiveness 

being pro-active, reliable and committed; taking on responsibility 






Listening skills 

understanding, interpreting and evaluating information 







The university placed 368 undergraduate business students into internships throughout the 
first three semesters of the WIL elective's introduction into the degree program in Vietnam 
(February 2010 to January 2011). Between week two and week five of the internship 
placement, an academic advisor met with each intern's direct work supervisor. In the 
meeting, work supervisors were introduced to the Intern Performance Evaluation. 

The confidential nature of the survey and the use of aggregated data for university reports 
and documents were discussed with the work supervisors in the workplace meeting. All 
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work supervisors submitted performance evaluations for all students at the end of the 
internship placement period. 

Because evaluation items reflected employability-skill related dimensions repeatedly 
encountered in the literature, we applied descriptive analysis to the aggregated results for 
the first three semesters of WIL in Vietnam to obtain an initial measure of the work 
supervisors' perception of intern performance. In addition to compiling average 
performance ratings (means) for each item over the three semesters, we compared the means 
of evaluation items (dependent variables) using one-way analysis of variance to uncover 
possible significant differences between item scores, and tested for correlations between 
dependent variables that might suggest inter-relationships between employability skill 
performance areas. 

DISCUSSION OF INTERN PERFORMANCE EVALUATION SURVEY RESULTS 

Mean scores for the returned intern performance evaluations are noted in Table 2. Means for 
the ten dependent variables ranged from 3.8 to 4.3. The highest mean scores were found in 
Communication (4.0), Collaboration (4.2), People Relations (4.2), Listening (4.2) and Drive to 
Learn (4.3). The differences in mean scores were not statistically significant, and no 
significant correlations between variables were found to exist. 


TABLE 2. Mean score results from returned intern performance evaluations 


Skill 

Skill Type 

Mean 

Rank 

Drive to learn 

Professional 

4.3 

1 

Listening 

Personal 

4.2 

2(tied) 

People Relations 

Personal 

4.2 

2(tied) 

Collaboration across departments 

Professional 

4.2 

3 

Communication 

Personal 

4.0 

4 

Self Confidence 

Personal 

3.9 

5(tied) 

Analytical 

Professional 

3.9 

5(tied) 

Integration of theory & practice 

Professional 

3.8 

6(tied) 

Problem solving 

Professional 

3.8 

6(tied) 

Time management 

Personal 

3.8 

6(tied) 


It appears that the skills that require improvement according to workplace supervisors are: 
problem solving skills, integration of theory and practice, and time management. However 
these scores are not significantly lower than other items; generally the scores are quite high 
(the mean score calculated for all items is 4.0). We could conclude that the interns' 
performance does meet expectations, and that the foreign university, its courses and its WIL 
program in particular, are somewhat successful in developing employability skills of its 
offshore students in Vietnam. The highest scoring variables - collaboration, people relations 
and listening - are specifically addressed in learning outcomes of many academic subjects of 
the degree courses. Team and group work are assessed in most subjects of the curriculum. 
The personal development workshops engage interns in sharing work performance 
situations and challenges - both in the workshop sessions and in the reflective blog journals - 
that largely concern generic, rather than technical, skills and attributes. 

However there are many limitations to interpreting the positive scores as evidence of success; 
we must consider alternate explanations on which to base further exploration. First, interns 
are not full-fledged employees - the work supervisors might take this status into 
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consideration and apply lower expectations and standards than they would to graduate 
employees. Second, the intern performance evaluation is a university appraisal document, 
not a workplace appraisal document. Therefore, evaluating the intern's performance is not 
generally a key performance indicator or part of the work supervisors' official job 
descriptions. Third, as Rowe, Mackaway, and Winchester-Seeto (2012) state, it is crucial for 
workplace supervisors to have a clear understanding of the purpose of WIL activities. A key 
purpose for academic advisors to visit intern supervisors is to engage in clear communication 
on the WIL program and assessments, especially the Intern Performance Evaluation, so that 
the evaluation is clearly understood. However in reality the Performance Evaluation scores 
cannot be moderated and validated as is done with other university course assessment and 
grades. Fourth, the evaluation is done as an information sharing communicative activity - 
although students cannot "fail" on the basis of a low scoring performance evaluation, the 
evaluation is done in open consultation; therefore supervisors may be reluctant to assign low 
scores. Finally, the relationship between work supervisor and intern can be a collegial 
"mentor/mentee" relationship. Interns are not permanent members of the organization; the 
performance evaluation is not an official company document; therefore, as a mentor the work 
supervisor may wish to provide the intern with positive support and encouragement. Each 
of these considerations may operate to varying degrees, and synergistically influence work 
supervisors to give interns high scores. 

It is interesting to note that drive-to-learn is the highest-scoring scale item (4.3). We could 
interpret this as evidence of success in developing interns' learning orientations throughout 
the degree program and WIL course. However an alternate explanation could be sample 
bias. WIL is a two-course elective - students need to give up two other courses in order to fit 
the internship into their study. As interns are generally low paid, students may choose other 
academic courses before graduating to "real" higher paid jobs, rather than spending a 
semester on an internship during which they can earn only two credits. Students taking WIL 
must plan their courses in advance so they have two credits left for the internship. 

Therefore, higher results in the drive to learn (as well as the overall high results on most 
performance evaluation items) may be due to a self-selection sampling element - students 
choosing and planning to do WIL may be more driven to learn - that is to value the 
opportunity to learn in a relatively low-paid internship placement, and delay the 
gratification of earning more money as a higher-paid graduate, than students who don't 
choose WIL. For this reason, it is also possible that students who choose WIL are freer of 
financial pressures than students who don't choose WIL. They may also be more analytical 
and able to prioritize activities. This is speculative, but we believe it is important to do 
further research inquiring into possible motivational differences between transnational 
students who choose WIL as an elective and those who do not. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

In the TNE environment the practice of internship may be, if not entirely new, somewhat 
different in orientation and in practice to the local industry, cultural and social background 
and experience of the work supervisor. Therefore we find that it is important to focus on 
engaging in communicative activities with industry. Career Centre internship liaison 
activities and workplace visits by the academic advisors described earlier in this report are 
important and valuable fundamentals of this engagement approach. 
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Both the academic advisors and Career Centre departments of TNEs are in positions to help 
their institutions understand the local conditions and if necessary adapt and improve their 
WIL offering to the mutual benefit of the HE institution, interns, graduates and industry 
employers. Therefore, we identify that research into how the boundary spanning function of 
WIL roles in the TNE is potentially valuable - not only through workplace visits by the 
academic advisors and initial set-up/maintenance of the Career Centre staff, but through 
other activities such as industry fairs, industry project participation, coaching and mentoring, 
guest speaker and lecturer sessions and series. 

Further development of both the academic advisors and Career Centre staff as boundary 
spanners may have particular value in the TNE context. Boundary spanners are individuals 
in an organization whose roles are incumbent on linking the organization with its 
environment. Effective boundary spanners facilitate the organizations ability to understand, 
anticipate contingencies, and create mutually beneficial relationships (Aldrich & Herker, 
1977). Peach, Cates, Baden-Wuerttemberg, Jones, and Lechleiter (2011) reported how 
university WIL programs provide potential means for universities to engage boundary 
spanners to understand changing industry/employer needs and to act proactively and 
effectively. Boundary spanning could be seen as a new direction in offshore higher 
education markets such as Vietnam, in keeping with the previously-mentioned government 
initiatives to increase collaboration between university and industry stakeholders in the 
process of curriculum development. Hoat et al. (2009) reported an indicator of this possible 
trend where eight medical schools in Vietnam undertook a change process between 2007 - 
2009 involving teachers, students and external stakeholders to move from a traditional 
curriculum to a more community-oriented education. We believe that universities offering 
internship programs offshore have a valuable opportunity to leverage the connections 
established with local industry/businesses in order to continually make their tertiary 
education product relevant to all stakeholders. 

As the WIL program continues we will extend quantitative analysis of intern performance 
scores to incorporate perceived "importance" factors of the intern work supervisors. We will 
also examine possible differences between results from supervisors in different industry 
types (as defined by the Foreign University in Vietnam's career and employment centre), 
gender differences, and, national/cultural orientation of the intern organization. 

The critical impact of the work supervisor in any work integrated learning program was 
reviewed by Rowe et al. (2012). Our current Internship Performance Evaluation items were 
developed in an Australian university context. Therefore, future research with the local 
work supervisors will explore whether these items are relevant to the local work 
environment as well. In the next step of the research project, we will gather and analyze 
comments using NVivo software from the open questions on strengths, weaknesses and 
additional remarks that workplace supervisors can provide on the Intern Performance 
evaluation for each student. This qualitative analysis will aim to better understand work 
supervisors' concerns. Analyzing comments will result in richer feedback from the work 
supervisors and greater insight into how well interns' employability skills are perceived. We 
also propose future research that incorporates in-depth interviews with work supervisors of 
specific areas of concern that arise from survey results in the ongoing intern evaluation 
surveys. 
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